STRESEMANN

the League was shortly to take place at Geneva, and
neither of the committees at The Hague had made a
single step forward.

At the moment of what looked like blank stagna-
tion Stresemann intervened.   Upon his suggestion
the leaders of the six delegations met together, and he
laid before them his view of the collective questions on
which  the  conference  turned.    Something  of his
passionate emotion must have stirred the delegates,
for although the text of his address was never made
public, it was observable on the following day that the
conference had emerged from its deadlock.    " Good
News from The Hague " ran the exultant headlines in
the Press;   and events suddenly began to move at
headlong speed.    The sitting of 28th August was
prolonged until the late evening; the darkness round
the Binnenhof was heavy with destiny.  The journalists
had put up a sort of open-air encampment in front of
the hotel and stared eagerly up at the brightly lighted
windows.   One felt as though these were not the
representatives of world opinion awaiting one of the
most far-reaching events in the history of the last few
years, but a pack of boys who had settled down to
play Red Indians, when a fire of newspapers suddenly
blazed up to the sky to the accompaniment of a rousing
chorus.    " The ice is broken/' shouted Wirth to this
uproarious  crowd as he left the Binnenhof with
Stresemann about ten o'clock.   The Allied repre-
sentatives continued to sit.

Long after midnight the telephone bell awoke
Stresemann from his sleep. The German ^delegation
was summoned to the conclusion of the negotiations.
The Ministers hurriedly made ready for the journey.